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Do you read magazines? If you 
don’t, I hope that you wil] as a 
result of reading this article. The 
purpose of this article is to ac- 
quaint you with a few magazines 
which I think will be of interest 
to you. 

Since this is a teachers college I 
shall devote the first part of this 
article to a discussion of profes- 
sional magazines. The first maga- 
zine is the Grade Teacher, which 
is primarity of interest to those 
planning to teach in the elemen- 
tary grades. Regular monthly fea- 
tures include: Things to make and 
do; Feature articles; Units and cut- 
lines; Stories. poems, and songs; 
and plays, programs, and entertain- 
ment. 

The section on things to make 
and do is not only helpful in your 
future teaching but also in ycur 
own private life. Have you ever 
been stumped when trying to make 
homemade gifts or favors for a 
party? Your prob:ems are solved 
just as soon as you read the Grade 
Teacher. : 

Feature articles include such 
themes as: discussions of the dif- 
ferent child (mentally retarded and 
hard of hearing); and a swap shop 
for teachers, which is a column 
where teachers exchange different 
ideas in teaching. The units and 
outlines featured in this magazine 
cover such topics as countries, holi- 
days and periods of history. These 
units and outlines help to give 
Overviews of topics to be covered 
in a classroom. The stories, poems 
and songs each month are appro- 
priate for the season and holiday 
during which the particular issue 
is pub.ished. A teacher need not 
use the same Valentine song each 
year, nor the same Easter poem. 
The same is true of the section on 
plays, programs and entertainment 
as was true cf the stories, poems 
and songs. These are only a few 
features of this magazine. 

Another magazine similar to that 
of the Grade Teacher is the In- 
structor. Many of the girls in the 
Kindergarten-Primary course are 
familiar with this magazine. 

Those interested in French and 
Romance languages would find in- 
terest in reading the French Re- 
view, Modern Language Jcurnal, 
and Classical Journal. Those in- 
terested in teaching foreign lan- 
guages in the elementary school 
will find articles on this subject 
in Many issues of these magazines. 

Those interested in the theatre 
will enjoy reading Theatre Arts 
magazine. Included in each month- 
ly issue is the complete text of 
a Broadway play. A recent issue 
of his magazine is devoted fully 
to the French theatre. Another 
very good source of information 
concerning the theatre is 


tion of the New York Times. 

Anyone who enjoys good books 
and good literature will enjoy 
reading magazines such as Satur- 
day Review, American Literature, 
Harper’s Magazine, and the Atlan- 
tic. 

Those who enjoy travelling will 
enjoy reading Holiday, National 
Geographic, and Travel, 
others. The December issue of 
Holiday offers a good article en- 
titled “New Florida.” 


the | 
theatre section of the Sunday edi-| 


among | 


House Beautiful, Better Homes 
and Gardens, and the American 
Home magazine all rank among 
the better magazines which are of 
interest to anyone who admires 
good things in foods, furniture, 
and gracious living. The November 
|issue of House Beautiful is devo- 
ted to “Frank Lloyd Wright and 
his contributions to the beauty of 
American life.” This issue should 
be appealing to all interested in 
modern architecture. The Decem- 
ber issue of House Beautiful offers 
a very informative article on Hi-Fi. 

Life magazine also has a great 
deal to offer in broadening one’s 
horizons. The series “Development 
cf Man” is one which has already 
started and will contain at least 
twelve chapters which will appear 
at regular intervals over the next 
cwo years. Also anticipated are 
such features as: “The Engvish- 
speaking People,” a picture his- 
tory based on the forthcoming vol- 
umes by Sir Winston Churchill; 
“Why We Behave as We Do,” five 
articles that will show how the 
facts and proven theories of mod- 
ern psychology penetrate into ey- 
ery phase of our daily lives; “The 
Private Papers of America’s Fore- 
fathers,” the  carefully-guarded 
contents cf some of the greatest 
of all private collections on Ameri- 
ean history including the diaries of 
two U. S. presidents and the pa- 
pers of Benjamin Franklin. 

If you are a do-it-yourself bug 
y-u will want to read such maga- 
zines as Popular Science and Pop- 


Can you guess who they are? 


his \class. 


hails from Main South. 
Who in the world are 
found somewhere else in this 


Who In The World Is That? 
With this issue of the Acorn we inaugurate a feature | 
that we feel will be of interest to everyone in the school. 


In each issue we shall print photographs of two students, 
a boy and a girl, who are well known about the campus. 


The young man in the bathing suit comes to us from 
out of town. He is a Junior, and a very active member of 


The little lady with the Roy Rogers legs is a Senior, 
one of the prettiest and most popular ones at that. 


issue. 


Wanted..... 
Some Support 


In recent years, school spirit has 
been way under par. And after 
watching the Worcester vs. Fitch- 
burg game (which we won easily), 
it seems as though we’ll have an- 
other dull season. Dull—in the 
sense that the boys have no sup- 
port what-so-ever. How long can 
the boys win without it? 


Have you ever done something 
that was worthy of the highest 
praise? And was there ever a 
time, when you didn’t receive the 
praise due you? That’s how the 
boys on the team feel. They drop 
baskets in left and right; but who 
sees them? No-one, because no- 
one (or practically no-one) attends 
the games. If you want a realiy 
terrific team, get behind them and 
| give them your full support! 

Representing the “blue and gold” 
as cheerleaders this season are: 
Juniors: Adele Abood, Ann Davis 
(captain) and Joyce Giradin (cap- 
tain); Freshmen: Beverly Carlson, 
Carole Chapman, Jean Jackola, 
Bernice Kavaderas, Patricia O’Reil 
ly and Carol Yuskiewicz. 

Let’s all get behind our cheer- 
leaders and team to make this 
season exceptional. It’s up to you 
—each one of you—to give W.T.C. 
your full support. 

See you at the game!!!! 
Jean Jackola 


She 


they? The answer will be 


ular Mechanics. 


Of course I must not forget such 
standbys as Time, Newsweek, and 
U. S. News and World Report. 

As I conclude this article I 
wou.d like to say that it is wise 
to read not only the articles in 
magazines but also the advertise- 
ments, especially those in the 
Grade Teacher and Instructor. 

I hope that as a result of read- 
ing this article you have found 
some magazine which has some 
appeal to you. 


antiquity, Here We Come a ‘Wassail- 
ing an English song in which both 
the words and the melody have 
remained virtually unchanged, and 
Oh Tannenbaum! German, and 
obviously pagan in origin. 

It is interesting to note that 
while these secular songs have sur- 
vived many religious songs of the 
same period have almost disap- 
peared as music, and are now 
known exclusively as poetry as for 
example, “I sing of a maid that is 
makeless,” is almost always includ- 
ed in anthologies of English poetry, 
with no notation that it was at one 
time set to music. If I can be al- 
lowed a guess as to the reason for 
this, I would say it is probably due 
to tthe fact that the Gregorian 
Chant to which the words were 
sung did not encourage spontane- 
ous song. 

Of course, as the old religious 
songs died new ones took their 
place and thus we have a rich heri- 
tage of religious carols passed 
down through the years despite 
the many we have forgotten. To 
anyone interested in hearing an 
approximaticn of the sound of 
these ancient carols, Benjamin 
Baittens “A Ceremony of Carols” 
Album will prove invaluable. 

The most endearing quality of 
these old carols is as is all folk 
music, simplicity. The Blessed 
Mother and Child are depicted as 
any mother and child might be, 
with wistful tenderness. 

It would be well, perhaps, to 
think of the human side of our 
carols this year as we sing them 
and to feel the same joy in the 
from mystery plays commemora-| season as did the ancient carollers 
ting the birth of Christ. Still more] who sang 
|came from the people and songs Blessed be the time 
‘sung to the winter solstice feast. That April take was, 
|The old songs and customs were Therefore we moun singin 
by this imbued with a new mean- “Deo gracias” ’. 

‘ing. Three of the best known of} And may I join the carollers in 
this latter type of carol are Deck | wishing you all a most happy sea- 
the Halls a Welsh air of great! son. 


Origin of Christmas 
Carols 


The importance of the fo.k song 
in our musical heritage is never 
so clear as it is at Christmas, for 
many of our modern carols are 
either direct transpositions of folk 
tunes or direct plagarisms from 
old folk music. 

The carol was known in 12th 
century France mercly as a sing- 
ing dance, but by the 15th century 
in England it was a word, applied 
more and more exclusively to 
Christmas music, both secular and 
religious. The reason for this 
transformation probably rests in 
the advent of the great humanist 
St. Francis of Assisi who taught 
the joy of faith side by side with 
its aspect of duty. His influence, 
spread through Europe by the Fran-| 
ciscan monks, gave the common 
/man some reason to be joyful at 
the anniversary of the birth of the | 
Savior. 

Many of the ancient carols came 


“The Spirit of Christmas Is Dead 
—Long Live Commercialism” 


The trick-or-treaters had hardly eaten all their candy 
and sweets, when we were informed that Christmas would 
soon be here. We had not even thought what favorite 
pies we would like for Thanksgiving, when we were told 
that Christmas would soon be here. Santa appeared in 
many of our down-town stores before the turkey had even 
gotten to the butcher, for Christmas would soon be here. 
At four-thirty on Thanksgiving Day—(was this a holiday 
or just a Thursday when we had turkey instead of Wed- 
nesday’s leftovers?)—the lights of Christmas Tree Lane 
were lit. Christmas had arrived, and the turkey had not 
even been digested. 

Christmas is that time of year when people are in a 
generous mood: they spend money, make it last, stretch 
it out, start in June if they can. Is this the spirit of 
Christmas? Our Holidays have lost their meaning, one 
by one, until it appears that even Christmas will no longer 
be a Holiday but a Holocaust Day, as all the other sup- 
posed Holidays have become. 

This Christmas reinstate the feeling of brotherly love, 
the true spirit of Christmas. Don’t be swallowed up in 
the commercial spirit; fighting dog eat dog, push, shove, 
the commercial spirit; fighting dog eat dog, pushing, shoy- 
ing, giving anything so long as it’s a gift, it only cost fifty- 
nine cents, but they’ll never know. 

Be trite, be old-fashioned, show a little courtesy to 
fellow shoppers, (you might be surprised how nice 
PEOPLE are if given half a chance). Wish all you see a 


|Merry Christmas, the elevator operator, the paper boy 


on the corner where you catch your bus. Wish everyone 
a Merry Christmas, but say it as if you meant it, for it 
CAN be a joyous season. Pick your Gifts with thought; 
let the recipients know you thought enough of them at 
least to look at the gifts you picked. 

Let’s make it “An Old-Fashioned Christmas” so that 
when December 26th rolls around we won't have to say 
“glad that’s over for another year,” instead, I want to be 
able to say “Christmas is a wonderful time of year.” 

A. O’Keefe 
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The Acorn 


The ACORN is a student publication of the State 
Teachers College at Worcester, Massachusetts, published 
monthly, it is printed by the Saltus Press, located at 
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Sports Editors Carol Marshall, Bob Dana 
Feature Editors Esther Weinreb, 
George Ford, Andy Nicholas, Andy O’Keefe 
Business Manager Carol Marshall 
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Staff—Judy Hosmer, Barbara Hickey, Donald Cousineau, 
Arlene Mazurkiewicz, Helen O’Brien, Joseph Deely, 
Cynthia Ponte, Jean Jakola, Nancie Kane, Carol 
Lowey, Anne Matthews, Adele Abood, Patricia 
McGuire, Ann Davis and Mickey Keefe. 


Within the space of a few short days, Christmas will 
once again be with us. Shoppers are hurriedly making 
last minute purchases, highways are jammed with pre- 
holiday traffic, students are wondering how they’ll buy 
presents for the family with five dollars — and amid all 
this confusion and bustle few people have stopped to con- 
sider what the point of all this is — 


But they are reminded. Every year in late December 
the president of the something or other corporation will 
give a speech at the Christmas party about the “great 
and absolute” need for faith, politicians will pound on 
the rostrum and scream that we are all brothers, and 
fiery editorials will cry out that there should be a univer- 
sal peace— 


To be sure, the public lends an ear or an eye (which- 
ever the case may be) to the collective efforts of these 
great crusaders. Soon, trees are discarded, used gift pa- 
per is thrown out, and the book of Christmas carols is 
stored away with the underlying principle of Christmas 
until they are needed next year in — late December. 


After their seemingly convincing renouncement of 
the eviis of this iife it is somewhat discouraging to watch 
businessmen leave that principle outside the office door — 
to listen to politicians wage a campaign on a curbstone 
level, and to read editorials calling for a bigger and better 
army. It is true that we cannot do much about this but 
we can set an example for those that shall follow us. Let’s 
be day-by-day supporters rather than once-a-year preach- 
ers of a fundamental truth — let’s not be hypocritical by 
storing it away in some corner of our subconscious only 
to bring it forth when it is needed again the following 
year in — late December. 


other newcomers, because he 
remembers how bewildered 
he once was. 

He learns that the gang is not 
any harder to get along with 


About college life, an annony- 
mous writer once pointed out these 
thirteen rules of success: 


“1. Sooner or later, a man, if he 13. 


is wise, discovers that college 
life is a mixture of good days 
and bad, victory and defeat, 
give and take. 

2. He learns that it doesn’t pay 
to be a sensitive soul—that 
he should let some things go 
over his head like water off 
a duck’s back. 


3. He learns that he who loses 
his temper usually loses. 

4. He learns that all men have 
burnt toast for breakfast now 
and then, and that he 
shouldn’t take the other fel- 
low’s grouch too seriously. 

5. He learns that carrying a 
chip on his shoulder is the 
easiest way to get into a 
fight. 

6. He learns that the quickest 
way to become unpopular is 
to carry tales and gossip 
about others. 

7. He learns that it doesn’t mat- 
ter so much who gets the 
credit so long as the team 
wins. 

8. He learns that buck-passing 


always turns out to be a| 


boomerang, and it never pays. 
9. He comes to realize that the 
world could run along per- 
fectly well without him. 
He learns that it doesn’t do 
any harm to smile and say 
‘hi’ even if it is raining. 
He learns that most of the 
other fellows are as ambitious 
as he is, that they have brains 
that are as good and some- 
times better, and that hard 
work and not cleverness is 
the secret of success. 
He learns to sympathize with 


10. 


ible 


12. 


in one place than another and 
that “getting along” depends 
about 98 percent on his own 
good behavior.” 

It might be a good idea for us all 
to take out this clipping and glance 
at it once in a while ... There 
is certainly room for improvement 
in everyone of us and a suggestion 
like this one might be beneficial. 

G. F. 


Ever remember that you are hu- 
man, not merely a natural produc- 
tion; ever remember that all others 
are humans also, with all individual 
differences as you, having the same 
needs and claims as you, this is 
the sum and substance of morality. 

Civilization in general is the 
sum of those contrivances which 
enable human beings to advance 
independently of heredity. 

* 8 * 


For a majority to tyrannize, it 
is not necessary that they be un- 
patriotic. On the contrary there 
is no tyranny worse, because there 
| is none more conscientious, then 
| that of men firmly persuaded that 
they are the saviours of the State. 

ae * * 

The risk is not that men will fall 
into inconsistency, but that they 
|may rest too easily content with 
| the consistent contractedness that 
is summed up in unqualified loyal- 
| ty to Party. 
} > ae 
| The ugly fact is that strong par- 
| ties make narrow men. They cre- 


ate a partisan orthodoxy which can 
see no good outside itself. 


the 


Books Books 
Books 


A. O’Keefe 
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BEST SELLERS 


FICTION 


1. MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR, by 
Herman Wouk 

2. AUNTIE MAME, Patrick Dennis 

3. The TONTINE, Thomas Costain 

4. The MAN in the GREY FLAN- 
NEL SUIT, Sloan Wilson 


5. ANDERSONVILLE, McKinlay 
Kantor 

NON-FICTION 

1. GIFT FROM THE SEA, Anne 
Lindbergh 


2. INSIDE AFRICA, John Gunther 

3. The POWER OF POSITIVE 
THINKING, Norman Vincent 
‘Peale 

4. How TO LIVE 365 DAYS A 
YEAR, John A. Schindler 

5. The FAMILY OF MAN Steicher 

REVIEW 


THE EXURBANITES, A. C. Spector- 
sky. 

By the time this review reaches 
you this book shou.d be well near 
the top of the best seller lists. 
There is both a little truth and a 
little fancy here. The author tells 
of New York businessmen who 
have moved out even further than 
the suburbs, but still yearn for the 
hum of the city This writer found 
the book both amusing and thought 
provoking. 

BOOKS TO WATCH 


PAPA MARRIED A MORMON, 
John D. Fitzgerald 

A new twist to an old plot, but 
still heart warming and interest- 


ing. 
The AFRICAN GIANT, Stuart 
Cloete 

Only one of the many Africa 
stories flooding the market at this 
time, although perhaps the most 
readable. 
FLYING SAUCERS UNCENSORED, 
Harold T. Wilkens 

Do you believe in life on other 
planets? If not try this and other 
science books previously mentivn- 
ed. 


WHY JOHNNY CAN’T READ, 
Rudoif Flesch 
This one is really causing a fuss 
in the professional circles. See 
what you think. 
CASH McCALL, Cameron Hawley 
Strictly for the light reader who 
just enjoys reading, but without too 
much thought. 
SPECIALS 


CARTOON TREASURY, Lucy and 
Pyke Johnson 

Just what the name implies, a 
collection of good cartoons, every 
page a laugh. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF JAZZ, Leon- 
ard Feather 

If you’re a jazz fan you had bet- 
ter see this one. Foreword is by 
Duke Ellington. 

Just a passing thought, there 
might be someone on your Christ- 
mas list who would like a book as 
a gift. MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


Crackers and... 


Most columns either inform, 
deny, or excuse. This one may do 
either, all, or none, depending on 
your state of mind and the weath- 
er conditions. Remember, the re- 
sponsibility is all yours. 

Word is going around that men 
aren’t men at State Teachers’. Well, 
t’aint so. Just pass the cheese and 
see for yourself. To ease your 
mind even further, let a single 
visit to the gym at phys-ed periods 
help you decide. 

Who would dare to deny the 
brute strength of man after wit- 
nessing the epic “storming of the 
backboards.” Tooth and nail no 


|quarter given until the strongest 


survive to limp gloriously to “ye 
showere roome” and peace, hah! 
To summarize this great drama I 
quote the immortal words of Da- 
vid the B.B.P., “If you can’t get 
the ball, kill the player.” 
—Raymond Comeau 


Meet Miss Jayne 


A new name has been added to the roster of faculty 
members at S.T.C., Miss Valerie Jayne, teacher of Art. 

Handling such a responsible position is a great chal- 
lenge to anyone but Miss Jayne’s excellent background 
has prepared her well for the responsibilities of teaching 
art to our students. 

A graduate of Wellesley College where she received 
her Bachelor of Arts, Miss Jayne majored in the History 
of Art at Radcliffe and it was there that she earned her 
Master’s degree. She has for several years studied draw- 
ing and painting with Hyman Bloom, one of the cutstand- 
ing teachers of painting in this country. She spent two 
summers at Cummington School of the Arts, where groups 
of young artists, writers and musicians live and work in 
a community for the purpose of discussing their ideas 
about art and art education, and criticize one another’s 
work. The Art of Stained Glass Design is another field 
which Miss Jayne has studied intently. 

Teaching children has always proven a source of 
great satisfaction to this young teacher and she has had 
some fascinating experiences working with them in 
ceramics. 

For Miss Jayne, whose home is in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, our city has much interest. The Worcester Art 
Museum is in her estimation, one of the outstanding pro- 
gressive museums in the United States. It has a fine and 
individual collection which is beautifully arranged and 
the atmosphere is friendly and relaxing. As a result she 
spends a great deal of her time there. 

The Worcester Art Museum has been very helpful in 
lending S.T.C .photographs and prints for display in our 
Art Room and it also provides tours of the museum for 
our students, a service Miss Jayne considers very valuable 
to art teachers. 

The studying of art and working creatively, Miss 
Jayne feels, helps to make a person more conscious of 
the unconscious material within him and makes that per- 
son more aware of things about him. 

S.T.C. welcomes Miss Jayne to our midst. We hope 
that working and sharing with our students will offer her 


many happy hours and many rewarding experiences. 
E.B.W. 


This article is addressed specifically to those who 
drive cars, and park those cars in the rear and sides of our 
school. 

There is action being taken to line the parking areas 
around the school. I wonder if this measure will do any 
good, for although many of us have driving licenses, it 
seems we never learn to park, an art in itself. This is 
not a criticism of all, only of a few, who take the room 
that three cars could park in, to park their one little 
vehicle. People park vertically, diagonally, criss- cross 
every which way, because they either can’t or won't try 
to park as they should. Rather than try to fit their car 
into a space big enough to park a Mack truck they pull up 
and block someone else against the wall, and leave the 
space for a more able driver. 

The situation would be far more pleasant for all con- 
cerned if some of the poorer drivers left their cars at home 
and rode with someone else or took a few lessons in “How 
RouPark” 

While we are criticizing let us not forget the little mat- 
ter of our bus stop at the side door. Some of us think 
that all the cars behind them have to do after school’s 
out is wait for them to load their five or six friends into 
the car. The congestion caused by these inconsiderate 
people! Friendship is a wonderful thing, but couldn’t the 
driver at least pull out of the way and let others pass, 
other friends might appreciate this act of kindness also. 


Well, so be it, I cannot stop it now 

Nor would I even though I fear the end 

Even when the pain will crease my brow 

And bend me down — I'l] have you for a friend. 
Worse things could be, and I can still endow 

A certain warmth; although the flames descend. 
Although I wonder why I keep my vow 

Made to you once, and why I must pretend 
However, that is neither here nor there 

The point is I shall keep it — as I planned 

If ever you should need me — anywhere 
Remember I will always be at hand 

Until that time then — Leave me here to sleep 
And go to her whose heart is yours to keep. 


C. LOWEY. 


Among believers in the worth of] Beware those who you call 
men, few are so steadfast as those | “cranks”, for the definition of a 
who have spent their lives in the|crank is an object which makes 
service of the worthless. revolutions. 


the acorn 
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Turn Table Talk 


“Music is said to be the speech 
of angels.” Carlyle—ESSAYS. 
The Opera 


This being the Christmas sea- 
son and angels being very promi- 
nent during this season we think 
the above quotation is very appro- 
priate. Appropriate too, because 
we've got several Christmas rec- 
ords to review for you. 

Oddly enough, the first one is 
called “The Littlest Angel.” Sung 
by the ‘McGuires, it is typically 
seasonal which naturally bars it 
from a top position on the hit 
parade. 


mas songs as does the Three Suns’ 
album “The Sounds of Christmas.” 

Last but not least, the most un- 
usual of all Christmas records, 
“Jingle Bells” by the Barking Dogs. 
We’ve no comment except to say 
that it is different. 

Naturally, we can’t ignore the 
pop tunes either. So we'll start 
with Snooky’s (Lanson, that is) rec- 
ord “It’s Almost Tomorrow.” Two 
other artists have done it also, Jo 
Stafford and The Dream Weavers. 
We think though, that it is defi- 
nitely His Song. He’s the same boy 
who’s so popular cn TV’s Hit Par- 
ade and recorded “Why Don’t You 
Write” which should have gotten 
somewhere but didn’t. 


How’d you like to wager that! 


When I consider in my troubled mind 

How lightly I have spent these days with you 
How fickle I have been and how unkind 

Then foolish tears come to becloud my view 
Yet it is not, in truth, so rare to find 

Among the prizes granted on. In lieu 

Of bitter things, an acid, bitter rind; 

And, thence, the gift is to the giver true. 

So it has been with us, dear love, I say. 

I could not grant you more than what I gave 
Thus, when I left you dear, to go my way 

I left you that you might seek what you gave. 
Although you tell me that your heart will break 
I wouldn’t give that which you must not take. 


but we sure do like this boy. 

The Three Bells sing “True, Blue 
Low” and very poorly at that. We 
prefer Les Brown’s instrumental 
which comes nowhere near to being 
a new record. 


Roy Hamilton gives out with 
“Everybody’s Got A Home” (from 
Rodger’s & Hammerstein’s broad- 
way musica] “Pipe Dream’’) fairly 
well—if you like the type. Here 
again our opinions meet the part- 
ing of the ways. Eddie Fisher has 
done the song, also, with much bet- 
ter results. 

Want to listen to something 
really good? Try some of the late 
Freddy Gardner’s saxophone so-os 
of old standards. There’s nothing 
better. 


You all know the story of Dick- 
ens’ “Christmas Carol,” well, Ther- 
esa Brewer has put it on records, 
“Ebenezer Scrooge” by name. 
There isn’t much we can say about 
these records except that they are 
all typed and therefore, won’t last 
too long. 

Something really good ito listen 
to that puts you in the Xmas Spir- 
it is “The First Snowfall of The 
Year’ by the Voices of Walter 
Schumann. 
else they do is way above average. 

Last season David Whitfield’s big 
record was “Santa Natale” although 
it is popular again this year we 
think Lou Monti’s version is get- 
ting more plays. 

‘!’m Getting Nothin’ for Christ- 
mas” by Barry Gordon and Art 
Mooney has our vote for the most 
popular Christmas novelty of the 
year. 


In reference to albums we think | 


Bing Crosby’s “Christmas For You” 
will again outsell all the others. 
His songs include carols and all 
time favorites like “White Christ- 
mas.” 

Jo Stafford’s ‘Happy Christmas” 
also contains the traditional Christ- 


This, like everything | 


Frankie Laine’s “A Woman in 
Love” hits the top? Versions are 
also rendered by The Four Aces 
and Gordon MacRae, but they’re 
mediocre compared to Frankie’s. 
Just for the record the song’s from 
Frank Loesser’s musical, “Guys and 
Dolls.” 

Don’t you think that Eddy How- 
ard’s “Teen-Ager’s Waltz” is some- 
what familiar to “The Tennessee 
Waltz”? Oh, ‘how they steal! 

A song that seems to have come 
out of nowhere and is really rank- 
ing high, especially in the Worces- 
ter area is Dean Martin’s “Memo- 
ries Are Made of This.” (Not to 
be confused with another good rec- 
ord The Four Coins’ “Memories of 
You.”) Let’s hope the popularity 


of Dino’s record spreads through-! 


out the country. 
If you happen to like The DeCas- 
tro ‘Sisters you’ll like their “Too 
Late Now.” We don’t, or at least 
half of this team, doesn’t.  Inci- 
dentally, the song itself is about 
five years old. Jane Powell sang 
it in the movie ‘Royal Wedding” 
featuring Jane and 
stars that can’t act. 
Another TV star 


a few other| Debbie?) 


‘bit the dust.’ | 


Gail (My Little Margie) Storm fig- 
uring she could cash in on some 
of her TV popularity has recorded 
he Hear You Knockin’.” It’s Rhy- 
thm & Blues but there’s something 
about it we like. 

We haven’t come across anyone 
who likes Patti Page’s “Cross of 
Gold” (or something with a Span- 
ish title) but we figured we’d be 
|democratic and mention it anyway. 
| Looks like Sarah Vaughn has 
done it again with “C’est La Vie.” 
Sunny Gale has made the record 
too, but as far as we’re concerned 
her’s doesn’t count. 

We like everything our boy Per- 
[ry sings and “All At Once You 
Love Her” is no exception. Tremen- 
dous Right from the word GO. 

Frank Sinatra has a new one 
‘Tove is a Tender Trap” from the 
movie “The Tender Trap.” This 
song never would have gotten rec- 
ognition in this column if Frankie 
hadn’t done it. It’s so run of the 
mill—minus. Natcherlly, his co- 
star in the movie, Debbie Reynolds, 
has done it also. (Like Eddie, Like 
By the way F. S.’s “Love 
and Marriage” is still going strong. 

We know this is Mr. Donald 


| listen and you 


Fancy’s department but we just 
got wind of a terrific, although 
relatively old, jazz record. It’s so 
good that it deserves mention here. 
Side 1 is “Rockabye River” (a Duke 
Ellington original) by The Duke 
and his orchestra—take note of 
Johnny Hodges alto sax, nothing 
short of the best. Side 2 is “Blow 
Me Down” by The Esquire All- 
American Award Winners includ- 
ing such greats as, Teddy Wilson, 
piano; Buck Clayton, trumpet; Cole- 
man Hawkins, tenor sax, and Sha- 
dow Wilson, drums. Give it a 
won’t go wrong. 
Thousands of apologies to Don for 
cutting in on his territory. The rec- 
ord seemed too good, though, to 
go unnoticed. 

In our previous column we men- 
tioned King Cole’s “Someone You 
Love” but completely overlooked 
the other side “Forgive My Heart” 
which is just as good. Our con- 
sciences are eased—we’ve mention- 
ed it. 

Johnnie Ray thas two songs in 
the running, a very catchy tune, 
“Johnnie’s Comin’ Home,” and a 
newer release of an oldie “Who’s 
Sorry Now.” Maybe he can’t sing 


Will miracles never cease? Pat 
Boone has finally come off the 
Rhythm & Blues bandwagon to re- 
cord “No Other Arms.” Georgie 
Shaw does it too, but we like Pat’s. 
It’s very pleasing to our ears. 

‘One of our favorites, The Four 
Freshmen do a swell job on “In 
This Wide, Wide World,” but noth- 
ing can top their greatest “Tuxedo 
Junction.” 

“Not One Good-bye” by Jaye P. 
Morgan is reminiscent of “The 
Longest Walk.” She must be get- 
ting pretty desperate to steal from 
herself. Her other side is “My Be- 
wildered Heart,” which leaves you 
that way. 

We’ve got a few more records 
that should at least be mentioned. 
“Sixteen Tons’—Tennessee Ernie 

Ford’s first big one. It’s just 

different enough to be a hit. 

“My Mom”—Russ Carlyle & his or- 
chestra. Very sentimental but 
still a little too early for Moth- 
er’s Day. 

“My Believing Heart”—Joni James. 
An average song but the young 
lovers might go for it. 

“Lullaby of Birdland”—The Blue 

(Continued on Page 4) 


the acorn 


groups is it any wonder that Coach Eager has a pleasant 


outlook on life? 


SPORTS AFIELD 


By BOB DANA 


Well, as the basketball season gets under- 
way, Coach Eager is rather pleased with the 
outlook. And Coach Eager has very good rea- 
son, with the following men returning to the 
varsity: D, Shea, W. Ferris, J. Regele, R. John- 
son, P. Zaido, R. Lane and E. McGovern. The 
varsity club will be strengthened by the addi- 
tion of the following freshmen members: J. 
Murphy, P. King, R. Dunne and R. Quinlivan. 
The junior varsity is comprised of Halliday, 
Roy, Durkin, Beauchamp, Pacella, McDevitt, 
Kennarney and Jarzobski. With these two 


As you all know the Lancers, 


are in the New England Teachers 
College Conference. This year the 
varsity will play eighteen games, 
sixteen of which wi] be conference 
games, the remaining two being 
played with Assumption. Two new 
teams have been added to the 
schedule; these are Westfield 
Teachers, and Johnson Teachers 
College cf Vermont. The junior 
varsity has a twelve game sched- 
ule. 


GOOD LUCK TO THE BASKET- | 


BALL TEAM, AND MAY YOU 
WIN ALL YOUR GAMES. 


* 


BIG THINGS AHEAD: The social 
event of the year ... The Winter 
Carnival. A championship for the 
Lancer basketball and_ baseball 
teams. The senior c_ass to walk 
off with the intramural basketball 
championship. 

A NOTE OF CONGRATULA- 
TIONS: To the senior elemen- 
taries .. . the winners of the In- 
tramural football title, It might 
be pointed out at this time that 
since the conception of intramural 
football the class of 1956 has won 
the title each time. 

ON THE OUTSIDE: Pro Bas- 
ketbal . . . here’s the way they 
will finish: 

Eastern Division 
1, Philadelphia 
2. New Ycrk 
3. Syracuse 
4. Boston 
Western Division 
1. Rochester 
2. Fort Wayne 
3. Minneapolis 
4. St. Louis 

Cy a, eet 


THOUGHTS FOR SPORTS: It is 
easy to be a good winner, the skill 
is in being ‘a good loser. 


Preparing For 


A Test 


Tests are critical examinations or 
a means of trial. Proper prepara- 
tion can only be gained by follow- 
ing a set course or pattern of study. 
Three stages which I believe are 
of help in preparing for a test are 
as follows: 

First, is the gathering of all ne- 
cessary information in preparation 
for the test. Information should 
then be carefully checked for its 
completeness and accuracy. In 
turn this information should be 
broken down into primary and sec- 
ondary facts. 

Second, a complete understand- 
ing of what is being studied is 
needed. 
facts leading up to the particular 
situation, and the main idea of the 


What the purpose is, the| 


| 


| with has, for us, never been topped. The Woody Herman 


JUST JAZZ 


About this time of the year, it’s fashionable for col 
umnists to pick their “ten best.” We don’t want to go 
against custom, so we shall present a list of jazzmen who 
have given us some of our greatest musical] thrills. This 
list is not based on performances of the past year, but 
rather on the last ten or twelve years, the time in which 
we have been interested in jazz. Here goes. 

Trumpet: Chet Baker is as fine a young trumpeter 
as there is around now, and we would rather listen to him 
than anyone else who is playing today. However, we 
have a soft spot in our heart for the Dizzy Gillespie of | 
ten years ago. When Diz was playing more and clowning 
less, we bought every record he made. They still sound 
good to us. 

Trombone: We’ll dig back still further to a Dixieland- 
er, a man who can blow a wall down with his power — 
George Brunies. 

Alto Sax: We don’t understand everything he plays, 
but we don’t doubt for a minute that Lee Konitz outblew 
everybody, even including two others who are also great, 
the late, great, Charlie Farker and the present, equally 
great, Paul Desmond. 

Tenor Sax: Who else but Stan Getz? 

Baritone Sax: We’ve heard Serge Chaloff when he 
sounded bad, but when he’s right, there’s nobody righter. 

Bass: Wally Mingus, Eddie Safranski, Ray Brown, 
Joe Holovnia — take your pick. 

Guitar: We don’t care much for the instrument, but 
if we have to have it, we’ll take Johnny Smith. 

Drums: Drummers fall into two categories with us 
— good ones and bad ones. There are no shadings of 
better, best, worse, or worst; we’ll pass on this one. 

Piano: It’s our opinion that Bud Powell is the best 
thing that jazz has produced. That’s a broad statement, 
and we wouidn’t care to defend it against anyone who 
feels differently, but we would rather listen to him than 
to any other jazzman, on any instrument. 

Big Band: ‘The first band that we ever fell in love 


herd of the mid nineteen forties, the band that gave us 
“Wildroot,’ “Apple Honey,” ‘“Caldonia,” and “Your Fath- 
er’s Mustatche,” fractured us then, and those o!d records 
fracture us now. 

Small Combo: Two statements that will never get 
you an argument. “Benny Goodman is the greatest jazz 
clarinetist who ever lived,’ and ‘the Benny Goodman 
Sextet is the finest combo that ever played.” 

There they are. Those are our choices. On every 
instrument we could name three or four more whom we 


think were nearly, but not quite, as good. 
Don Fancy 


centration can be had. Quiet sur- 
roundings, good lighting, ample 
time and space in which to study 
jand an open mind to the subject 
give the student studying the prop- 
er preparation for a test. 

With these three factors; facts, | 
understanding, and proper facili- 


subject are essential in understand- 
ing the subject. Teachers, author- 
ized persons, and text books are 
reliable sources and should act as 
a guide to understanding facts 
which are not clear. 

Third, with complete information 
at hand, ‘a full knowledge and un- 
derstanding of this information the | ties, preparing for a test should be 
last and most important factor is|more interesting and less time 


Little-Known Facts About 
Christmas 


DID YOU KNOW THAT... 
The name Christmas is derived from the English ex- 
pression “ Christes messe’” which means Christ’s 
mass. We often see it written as Xmas because X is 
the Greek equivalent of Ch, meaning Christ. 


Although it honors the mightiest event in the history 
of Christendom, the Christmas celebration was partly 
adapted from the Pagans — Romans, Saxons, Scan- 
dinavians. The English combined the religious part 
of Christmas with the feasting and celebrations of 
certain pagan holidays in order to make the cay more 
popular. 


The Bible gives us no indication of the time of year 
when Jesus was born. In the early Christian church 
the Christmas celebration was held on many different 
dates —- on the sixth of January, near the end of 
March, in April or May, in September and October, 
and on more than one day in December. 


The Puritans were so greatiy against the celebrating 
of Christmas that in 1659 they passed a law forbid- 
ding all Christmas observations and celebrations in 
Massachusetts. 


Christmas did not become a legal United States holi- 
day until the middle of the nineteenth century. 


The custom of decorating our homes with evergreens 
and mistletoe dates back to the time of the Druids, 
when the Priests would solemnly march into the 
woods to gather these greens as charms against 
witches and evil spirits. 


Holly wreaths seen at Christmastime symbolize the 
crown of thorns Christ wore, and the red holly ber- 
ries represent the drops of blood on His brow. 


The beautiful Christmas carols we sing date back to 
the songs of the angels over Bethlehem on that first 
Christmas Eve. 


The Christmas tree was introduced in England when 
Queen Victoria’s husband, a German: prince; set up 
a huge decorated tree in the palace nursery for their 
five-year-old daughter, Princess Victoria. 


In Brazil the Christmas season is celebrated with open 
air fiestas, picnics, excursions, and fireworks. 

* * * 
Since most all of our Christmas customs and tradi: 
tions have come to us through the sharing of other 
countries, it is up to us to share our own joy and 
happiness with others at Christmastime. 


Turn Table Talk 


(Continued from Page 3) 


known either to the editor or to 
yours truly. They’ll be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Afm. & Ho’b. 


Answers to “WHO IN THE WORLD 


Stars. It’s sung in French of all 
things, anything to sell a record. IS THAT? Don Horan and Pat 
Give us George Shearing’s instru-| McGuire. 


mental of the same song. 
“Cry Me a River’—Julie London 
(Jack Webb’s ex.) She reminds 
us of Betty Hutton (her voice 
we mean). We like it anyway, 
and her as well. 
“Remembering”—Peter Lind Hayes 
& Mary Heay. The Perfect 
Ccuple of show business. They 
sing a fine song but we don’t think 
it’ll ever bea hit. 
“Angels in the Sky”’—The Crew 
Cuts. A romantic ballad that 


Poor Little 
Nickel 


Poor little nickel, 
Not worth ‘a, cent. 
I wonder if they know 
That your heart is rent. 


selecting a room where full con-| consuming. Adele Abood 


really flatters their singing tal- 
ents. 

“Adelaide’—Jerry Vale. The song 
comes from “Guys & Dolls,’ and 
in our opinion is Jerry at his 
best. 


How come Jerri Adams’ record 
“Mcon-ight in Vermont’ never 
got anywhere? It’s really got 
what it takes to be a hit. Likewise 
“Tl]l Know” from “Guys & Dolls” 
by The Greatest, Sammy Davis Jr. 

Here’s a puzzler for you. What 
ever happened to Don (Oh Happy 
Day” Howard? He was supposed 
to be really going places— He 
went alright. 

Our closing words will be just 
a suggestion to hear “April in Pa- 
ris’ by Count Basie. The ending 
is what we like most. 

If our readers have any sug- 
gestions or complaints, for that 
matter, in reference to the column 


don’t fail to have them made} 


Remember when they coined you 
In eighteen-sixty-six? 

Why you were worth a barrel-full 
Of pretzel sticks. 


But why you’re called a nickel, 
Is beyond me to explain. 
Whoever named you nickel, 
Had nickel on the brain. 


You're mostly made of copper, 
You’re pressed in iron casts, 
The only nickel in you, 

Was put in pretty fast. 


But fear not, little nickel, 
Though the world predicts your 
end, 
We'll remember you forever, 
As the coin we couldn’t spend. 
Ri-C: 


As dew never falls on a stormy 
night, so the dews of His grace 
never come to the restless soul. 

—A. B. Stimpson 


